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For “The Friend.” 
The Gulf Stream. 
(Continved from page 50.) 
Influence of the Gulf Stream upon Climates. | 

“‘ Modern ingenuity has suggested a beautiful | 
mode of warming houses in winter. It is done by| 
means of hot water. The furnace and the caldron| 
are sometimes placed at a distance from the apart-| 
ments to be warmed. It is so at the Observatory. 
In this case, pipes are used to conduct the heated} 
water from the caldron under the superintendent’s| 
dwelling over into one of the basement rooms of 
the Observatory, a distance of one hundred feet. 
These pipes are then flared out so as to present a 
large cooling surface; after which they are united 
into one again, through which the water, being 
now cooled, returns of its own accord to the cal- 
dron. Thus cool water is returning all the time, 
and flowing in at the bottom of the caldron, while 
hot water is continually flowing out at the top. 

“ The ventilation of the Observatory is so ar- 
ranged that the circulation of the atmosphere 
through it is led from this basement-room, where | 
the pipes are, to all other parts of the building; | 
and in the process of this circulation, the warmth | 
conveyed by the water to the basement is taken | 
thence by the air, and distributed over all the 
rooms. Now, to compare small things with great, 
we have, in the warm waters which are confined | 
in the Gulf of Mexico, just such a heating appa-| 
ratus for Great Britain, the North Atlantic, and| 
Western Europe. The furnace is the torrid zone ;| 
the Mexican Gulf aud Caribbean Sea are the cal-| 
drons ; the Gulf Stream is the conducting pipe. | 
From the Grand Banks of Newfoundland to the 
shores of Europe, is the basement—the hot-air| 
chamber—in which this pipe is flared out so as to 
present a large cooling surface. Here the circu- 
lation of the atmosphere is arranged by nature; 
and it is such that the warmth thus conveyed into 
this warm air chamber of mid-ocean is taken up 
by the genial west winds, and dispensed, in the 
most benign manner, throughout Great Britain 
and the west of Europe. The maximum tempe- 
rature of the water-heated air-chamber of the Ob-| 
servatory is about 90°. The maximum tcempera- 
rature of the Gulf Stream is 86°, or about 9° 
above the ocean temperature due the latitude. | 
Increasing its latitude 10°, it loses but 2° of tem- 
perature; and, after having run three thousand 
miles to the north, it still preserves, even in win- 
ter, the heat of summer. With this temperature, 
it crosses the 40th degree of north latitude, and 
there, overflowing its liquid banks, it spreads itself 
out for thousands of square leagues over the cold 








waters around, and covers the ocean with a mantle 
of warmth that serves so much to mitigate in Eu- 
rope the rigours of winter. Moving now more 
slowly, but dispensing its genial influences more 
freely, it finally meets the British Islands. By 
these it is divided, one part going into the polar 
basin of Spitzbergen, the other entering the Bay 
of Biscay, but each with a warmth considerably 
above the ocean temperature. Such an immense 
volume of heated water cannot fail to carry with 
it beyond the seas a mild and moist atmosphere. 
And this it is which so much softens climate there. 
We know not, except approximately in one or two 
places, what the depth, or the under temperature 
of the Gulf Stream may be; but assuming the 
temperature and velocity at the depth of two hun- 
dred fathoms to be those of the surface, and taking 


the well-known difference between the capacity of | 


air and of water for specific heat as the argument ; 
a simple calculation will show that the quantity of 
heat discharged over the Atlantic, from the waters 
of the Gulf Stream in a winter’s day, would be 


sufficient to raise the whole column of atmosphere | 


that rests upon France and the British Islands, 
from the freezing point to summer heat. Every 
west wind that blows crosses the stream on its way 
to Europe, and carries with it a portion of this 
heat to temper there the northern winds of winter. 
It is the influence of this stream upon climate 
that makes Erin the ‘Emerald Isle of the Sea,’ 
and that clothes the shores of Albion in evergreen 
robes; while in the same latitude on this side, the 
coasts of Labrador are fast-bound in fetters of 
ice.” 

“‘ Nor do the beneficial influences of this stream 
upon climate end here. The West Indian Archi- 
pelago is encompassed on one side by its chain of 
islands, and on the other by the Cordilleras of 
the Andes contracting with the Isthmus of Darien, 
and stretching themselves out over the plains of 
Central America and Mexico. Beginning on the 
summit of this range, we leave the regions of per- 
petual snow, and descend first into the tierra tém- 
plada, and then into the tierra caliente, or burn- 
ing land. Descending still lower, we reach both 
the level and the surface of the Mexican seas, 
where, were it not for this beautiful and benign 
system of aqueous circulation, the peculiar fea- 
tures of the surrounding country assure us we 
should have the hottest, if not the most pestilen- 
tial climate in the world. As the waters in these 
two caldrons become heated, they are borne off by 
the Gulf Stream, and are replaced by cooler cur- 
rents through the Caribbean Sea; the surface wa- 
ter, as it enters here, being 3° or 4°, and that in 
depth 40° cooler than when it escapes from the 
Gulf. Taking only this difference in surface tem- 
perature as an index of the heat accumulated 
there, a simple calculation will show that the 
quantity of specific heat daily carried off by the 
Gulf Stream from those regions, and discharged 
over the Atlantic, is sufficient to raise mountains 
of iron from zero to the melting point, and to keep 
in flow from them a molten stream of metal greater 
in volume than the waters daily discharged from 
the Mississippi river. Who, therefore, can cal- 
culate the benign influence of this wonderful cur- 
rent upon the climate of the South? In the pur- 


| suit of this subject, the mind is led from nature 
‘up to the Great Architect of nature; and what 
;mind will not the study of this subject fill with 
| profitable emotions? Unchanged and unchanging 
|alone, of all created things, the ocean is the great 
emblem of its everlasting Creator. ‘He treadeth 
upon the waves of the sea,’ and is seen in the won- 
ders of the deep. Yea, ‘ He ealleth for its waters, 
and poureth them out upon the face of the earth.’ 

In obedience to this call, the aqueous portion 
of our planet preserves its beautiful system of cir- 
culation. By it, heat and warmth are dispensed 
to the extra-tropical regions; clouds and rain are 
seut to refresh the dry land; and by it cooling 
istreams are brought from Polar seas to temper the 
|heat of the torrid zone. At the depth of two hun- 
dred and forty fathoms, the temperature of the 
currents setting into the Caribbean Sea, has been 
found as low as 48°, while that of the surface was 
}85°. Another cast with three hundred and eighty- 
six fathoms, gave 43° below against 83° at the 
surface. The hurricanes of these regions agitate 
the sea to great depths; they, therefore, cannot 
fail to bring to the surface portions of the cooler 
water below. 

“At the very bottom of the Gulf Stream, when 
its surface temperature was 80°, the deep sea 
thermometer of the Coast Survey has recorded 
temperatures as low as 38°. These cold waters 
doubtless come down from the north to replace 
the warm water sent through the Gulf Stream, to 
moderate the cold of Spitzbergen; or within the 
Arctic Circle, the temperature at corresponding 
depths off the shores of that island, is only one 
degree colder than in the Caribbean Sea, while on 
the coasts of Labrador the temperature in depth 
is said to be 25°, or 7° below the freezing point of 
fresh water. Capt. Scoresby relates that on the 
coast of Greenland, in latitude 72°, the tempera- 
ture of the air was 42°; of the water, 34°; and 
29° at the depth of one hundred and eighteen 
fathoms. He there found a current setting to the 
south, and bearing with it this extremely cold 
water, with vast numbers of icebergs, whose cen- 
tres, perhaps, were far below zero. It would be 
curious to ascertain the routes of these under- 
currents on their way to the tropical regions, which 
they are intended to cool. One has been found 
at the equator two hundred miles broad, and 23° 
colder than the surface water. Unless the land 
or shoals intervene, it no doubt comes down in a 
spiral curve, approaching the great circle.” “It 
may well be questioned if our Atlantic cities and 
towns do not owe their excellent fish-markets, as 
well as our watering-places their refreshing sea- 
bathing in summer, to this stream of cold water. 
The temperature of the Mediterranean is 4° or 5° 
above the ocean temperature of the same latiftde, 
jane the fish there are very indifferent. On the 
other hand, the temperature along our coast is 
several degrees below that of the ocean, and from 
Maine to Florida our tables are supplied with the 
most excellent of fish. The sheepshead, so much 
esteemed in Virginia and the Carolinas, when 
\taken on the warm coral banks of the Bahamas, 
loses its flavour, and is held in no esteem. The 
same is the case with other fish: when taken in 
| the cold water of that coast, they have a delicious 
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flavour, and are highly esteemed ; but when taken | and said he owned what I had spoken, and thanked |in every desert, and a glittering star in the black. 
in the warm water on the other edge of the Gulf| God, that he could understand it; and said he had jest sky. Not only is he hopeful himself, but he 
Stream, though but a few miles distant, their flesh| heard that we denied the Scriptures, and denied | makes others so. When he appears, his eye is lit 
is soft and unfit for the table. The temperature| Christ who died for us; which was the cause of | up with animation ; and when he speaks, his words 
of the water at the Balize reaches 90°. The fish| the great difference betwixt their ministers and us. |are full of encouragement. ‘The darkest night 
taken there are not to be compared with those of the | But he understood this day that we owned both |has a day ;” ‘“ Many a broken ship gets safe to 


same latitude in this cold stream. 
therefore, resorts to the cool waters on the Florida| 
coasts for her choicest fish. The same is the case | 
in the Pacific. A current of cold water from the | 
south sweeps the shores of Chili, Peru, and Colum-| 
bia, and reaches the Gallipagos Islands under the 

line. Throughout this whole distance, the world 

does not afford a more excellent or abundant sup-| 
ply of fish. Yet out in the Pacific, at the Society | 
Islands, where coral abounds, and the water pre- 

serves a higher temperature, the fish, though they | 
vie in gorgeousness of colouring with the birds, | 
and plants, and insects of the tropics, are held in| 
no esteem as an article of food. I have known | 
sailors, even after long voyages, still to prefer their 

salt beef and pork to a mess of fish taken there. | 
The few facts which we have, bearing upon this| 
subject, seem to suggest it as a point of the in-| 
quiry to be made, whether the habitat of certain | 
fish does not indicate the temperature of the wa-| 
ter; and whether these cold and warm currents | 
of the ocean do not constitute the great highways 
through which migratory fishes travel from one 
region to another. 

(To be concluded.) 


a 


| 
For * The Friend.” 


Not Satisfied with a Talk of Christ. 


the difference betwixt their ministers and us. 1 | 
told him their ministers were satisfied with the | 
talk of Christ and the Scriptures; and we could | 
not be satisfied without the sure inward, divine | 
knowledge of God and Christ, and the enjoyment | 
of those comforts the Scriptures declared of, which 
true believers enjoyed in the primitive times. The 
old man replied with tears, those were the things 
he wanted. He would not let us go until we had | 
eaten some victuals with them, though at that time | 
provisions were scarce, because of the great destruc- | 
tion by the wars. Thus, leaving them loving and | 
tender, when we parted the old man wept, got me 
in his arms, and said, he doubted he should ever | 


New Orleans, | Christ and the Scriptures; therefore would know |land ;” “Give it up? no, never?” “ Hope on to 


the end,” are words that are continually on his lips. 
He reminds his desponding Christian friends of 
the unchangeableness of the Saviour’s love, and 
exhorts them not to fear the threatening storm, 


“Ye fearful saints, fresh courage take ; 
The clouds ye so much dread 
Are big with mercy, and shall break 
In blessings on your head.” 
In this way he encourages other hearts and 
stengthens his own. While his desponding neigh. 
bors deplore the winter, he anticipates the summer; 


and when they look mournfully on the west, where 


the sun is setting to-night, he points cheerfully to 
the east, where it will rise to-morrow. If hope is 





see me again.” 


Friends at that day, showed that it came from the 
Living spring, and it carried conviction into the 
hearts of many. Is there no danger in the midst 
of much high profession, of a ministry spreading 
among us consisting of many words without Divine 
authority, gratifying itching ears, but leaving the 
heart insensible of any baptizing power attending 
it? Ifthe sure inward, divine knowledge of God 
and Christ is not known, the ministry and the re- 
ligion of professors among us, may consist in a 
mere talk of the things testified of in the Holy 


When William Edmondson was in New Eng-| Scriptures, stored in the memory, and recited un- 


. - not among your points, seek it with all your soul, 
The power that accompanied the ministry of} 


A third possesses charity or Christian love, that, 


‘mingling with his thoughts, his words, and his 
i\deeds, “ hopeth all things,” 
\ things.” 


and “endureth all 
This is an excellent point indeed, and 
as rare asit is excellent and inestimable. “Iam 
afraid that he is a faulty one,” said a clergyman 
of a notorious offender; ‘but as I have some bad 


\qualities which you have never seen, so he may 


have some good ones, that you have never discov- 
iered.” Wellis it said of faith, hope, and charity, 


\or love, that “the greatest of these is charity.” 


To know our points and to turn them to advan- 
tage is true wisdom ; to mistake them, and to under- 





Jand in 1675, the people were greatly distressed |der the name of gospel ministry. But let those |take what we are not equal to perform, is great folly. 
by the Indians, waylaying and killing many of} who are bowed down under a true sense of the} But if “every man has a strong corner,” may 
the inhabitants. He says, “I travelled in many | falling away from the life and virtue, which once | it not be said with equal truth, that every one has 
places as with my life in my hand, leaving all to|distinguished the true Friends, keep to_their|his weak side?” The illustrations which might 


the Lord that rules in heaven and inearth. 1) 
heard of a tender people at a place called Reading, 
and with five or six Friends I went there to an| 
ancient man’s house, which was a garrison ; for at/| 
that time most people, except Friends, were in| 
garrisons for fear of the Indians. The gates being 
locked, we called, and the old man opened the} 
gate ; one of the elders was at prayer ; so we stop- 
ped until he had done, and then went into the 
room where several were met to exercise religion, 
but they seemed to be disturbed at our coming in. | 
I stood still and told them, ‘ We came not to dis-} 
turb them, for I loved religion, and was seeking | 
religious people ;’ the old man of the house bid us 
sit down, and he sat by me. As I sat, my heart 
being full of the power and Spirit of the Lord, the 
love of God ran through me to the people. I told 
them I had something in my heart to declare 
among them, if they would give me leave. The 
master of the house bid me speak, and my heart 
being full of the word of life, I spoke of the mys- 
teries of God’s kingdom ; and as I was speaking, 
I touched a little upon the priests. The old man| 
clapped me on the shoulder, and said, he must 
stop me, for I had spoken against their ministers. | 
So I stopped, for I was tender of them, and felt| 
they were a tender people, yet my heart was full | 
of hgavenly matter. After a little pause I told| 
them, I had many things to declare unto them of 





the things of God, but being in that house, must|‘‘ The Lord God will help me; therefore shall I| 


have leave of the master of it. He bid me speak 


on, which I did in the demonstration of the Spirit | like a flint, and I know that I shall not be ashamed.” |,” all the centre of his own circle. 


respective gifts, and the guidance of the Lord’s 
Spirit, and he will anoint them for his work, and 
clothe their services with a measure of his bap- 
tizing power, to the quickening and comfort of 
sincere hearts. 
sccm: 
From “ Old Humphrey's Portfolio.” 
What are your Points: 


It has been said that every manhas a “strong 


corner,” the meaning of which expression is, that | 


every man has a particular point or quality which 
in some degree distinguishes him from others ; or 
that he has a hidden strength which circumstances 
alone make manifest. Whether this be true or 
not generally, it certainly is occasionally so in indi- 
vidual cases. 

The different points or prominent qualities 
among mankind are well worthy of our best atten- 
tion, that we may emulate the good and avoid the 


evil. The humble and teachable pick up many a| 
lesson, thatthe proud and opinionated pass by, or| 


despise. 
One man has faith, so that he looks up to his 


|heavenly Father with such unbroken and unshaken 


trust, that come whatwill, he is never stricken 
down. Others are stopped in their course by mole- 
hills, but he removes mountains of difficulty, and 


never so much as doubts the attainment of his ob-! 


ject. He seems to take as his motto the text, 


not be confounded: therefore have I set my face 


\be advanced to prove the latter remark would 
|greatly outnumber those that support the former 
jobservation. There are bad points as well as good 
ones. 

One man is proud and vain, not considering that 
‘a man’s pride shall bringhim low.” This point 
of his character he shows in his mien and his man- 
ner, his look and his language. He walks 
haughtily, speaks in a dictatorial way and gives 
‘himself all manner of airs in his silly conceit. 
| Pride and vanity puff up many a heart. A proud 
man, like a fish, is easily caught, if the bait is 
isuited to his taste. “If,” said an old fisherman, 
\‘* T wanted tocatch one simpleton, I would hook 
him with a bribe; if I wished to catch twenty, net 
'them with promises; but if 1 desired to catcha 
hundred, I would poison them with flattery.” If 
pride is one of your points, the sooner you get rid 
of it the better. 
| Another is deceitful, so that you are never safe 
with him. He plays different parts at different 
times; to-day he is a friend, and to-morrow an 
jenemy. His language before your face and behind 
your back, never agree ; the one is all fur, and the 
other all talon; “ the words of his mouth are 
smoother than butter, but war is in his heart; his 
|words are softer than oil, yet they are drawn 
swords.” There is something so mean and pitiful 
|in deceit, that it deserves to be shot at as a target, 
and exposed to general ridicule. 

A third is selfish. Heisa perfect “TI, by itself, 
Selfishness 





and power of the Lord; so that their consciences|Isa. 1,7. Faith isthe gift of God, and a precious|is as a blot on his brow, palpably visible to all, 
were awakened, aud the witness of God in them! gift it is; worth praying for, watching for, and|though unscen by himself. The apparent kind- 


| 
| 


answered to the truth of the testimony. They | 


were broken into many tears, and when I was 
clear in declaration, I concluded the meeting with 
fervent prayer to the Lord. 


| both in temporal and eternal things. 


striving for. Do you possess it? Is it one of 
your points? If so, happy are you. 

Another has hope, in a very unusual degree, 
He looks on 


jness of a scliish man is interested and his seeming 
|genercsity is only “ threwing a crab to catch an 
apple.” Ofall human failings, selfishness is one 
of the most common, aud, when carried to extreme, 


‘The old man rising up, got me in his arms,|the bright side of every event, and sees an oasis|one of the most hateful. The poor may suffer, 
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but the selfish man heeds it not; the houseless| and unceasingly work for the animal. 


THE FRIEND: 


Alone, in 


may shiver, but he wraps himself up in his own|the midst of physical nature, man and all other 
blanket and is at ease ; the hungry may perish, but} animals would be helpless, forlorn, and short- 


what matters that? he has enough and to spare. 
This is one form of selfishness ; but it has others 
that cannot be counted. Are you selfish ? 
Unnumber’d grateful tongues shall bless 
That heart, where’er it goes, 
That kindles at another’s joy, 
And weeps for others’ woes. 

In reviewing your qualities, remember that one 
good and useful point is worth more than a hun- 
dred that are neither good nor useful. We read 
in that instructive fable, “‘ The Fox and the Cat,” 
that though the cat had but one point, it enabled 
her, on approach of the hounds, to run up a tree, 
and to get out of danger, while the fox, with all 
his cunning, and his thousand points, was over- 
taken by the dogs and torn to pieces. Bear in 
mind thata little Christian principle is better than 
much worldly shrewdness; and that faith, hope, 
and charity, will impart a thousand times more 
peace and joy, than pride, deceit, and selfishness. 

Once more, what are your points? If they are 
good, encourage them; call them out, and bring 
them into full practice, that they may be as mar- 
row to your bones; but if they are evil, pray 
against them, strive against them and abandon 
them, lest they soil your garments, dim your hope, 
oppress your heart, and bring you to dishounor. 

oxesinenatiilitimanines 
From the Edinburgh Review. 
The Chemistry of Common Life. 
(Continued from page 51.) 

It would be out of place here minutely to dis- 
cuss the way in which plants and animals are 
nourished and sustained. It is sufficient to ob- 
serve, that throughout what may be called dead 
or mineral nature there exist numerous, more or 
less simple, compounds of hydrogen carbon and 
nitrogen, which the plant is able to appropriate 
and employ in building up its growing substance. 
In the air, for example, there floats, as we have 
seen, an unfailing supply of carbonic acid. The 
same gas exists also in nearly all natural waters, 
and in the soil it is formed abundantly along with 
other comparatively simple combinations of car- 
bon. 
by its roots, and from them, by a still obscure 
chemistry, extracts and makes its own the carbon 
they contain. So from water and ammonia it 
takes hydrogen—from nitric acid, ammonia, and 
other compounds, it takes nitrogen—and from the 
dead earthy matter of rocks and soils it selects 
and takes up the so-called incombustible, inor- 
ganic, or mineral ingredients which are necessary 
to the production of its perfect substance. 

Of raw and simple materials like these, the ani- 
mal can make nothing. Among them all, water 
is the only one it can with safety introduce into 


its stomach, and upon this it cannot live or be|the end of the 14th century, the cultivation of 


| lived. 

Thus far, then, our science teaches us how dif- 
ferent in relation to external things the life of 
plants is from the life of animals, and yet how 
closely and inseparably they are connected ;—how 
selected first from earth and air to form the plant, 
the same matter next builds up the more curious 
animal frame; and when that is worn out, or dies, 
returns again to earth and air, to run the same 
course anew. It thus shows one simple though 
grand idea pervading all life, embodied in the ex- 
isting course of animated nature, yet by its mani- 
fold and complex details, leading us perpetually 
to admire the surpassing Workman from whose 
beneficent intellect it sprung. 

And in this plant, so essential to the life of all, 
what a miracle of chemical contrivance and chemi- 
cal endowment it is! This little sporule, which 
the unassisted eye can scarcely discern,—in which 
even by the aid of the microscope only an obscure 
structure can be observed—in this little germ how 
much discernment and concealed intention really 
rests! Placed in ove condition, it remains unal- 
terably the same for an indefinite period of time. 
If life is there, it is life in a state of quiescent 





All these the plant takes in by its leaves or| 


torpor; quiescent yet watchful; a life of most 
profound repose. Placed in another condition, it 
seems at once to perceive the change. It swells 
and moves; the inner being bursts its shell, and 
comes forth ; slowly and cautiously expands its 


it takes up, and fits it for the place it is intended 
to occupy in the building about to be erected; 
and with materials so collected and prepared, it 


predetermined plan—green leaf, graceful twig, 


nourishing seed ; till through the wonderful work- 
ing, mechanical and chemical, of that hidden speck 
of life which so long slept in the microscopic germ, 
beauty and grace adorn the landscape, and inert 


food for man. How slow and limited is our most 


advanced chemical knowledge, compared with that 
easy skill so richly given to this tiny seedlet ! 


come to modern nations a kind of second nature. 





ages. Sugar, tea, coffee, cocoa, brandy, and to- 
i bacco have all become familiar to Christian Eu- 
rope and America within the last 300 years. 


growing length; feels, as it were, and examines 
every substance it touches; selects and rejects as 
suits its purpose; transforms each chemical body 


builds unceasingly—without wearying, and after a 


useless matter has been abundantly converted into 


or 
oO 





and in 1700, the consumption of all England was 
only 20 millions of pounds. Now, we are not 
only the great refiners of Europe, but by far the 
greatest consumers of sugar of every variety. In 
| the year 1853, the consumption of the United King- 
dom amounted to 818 millions of pounds of sugar, 
being at the rate of 28 lbs. a year—upwards of half- 
a pound a week—for each of our population. What 
a change in the habits and modes of living of the 
people does this imply! 

The introduction and rapid spread of the habit 
of using tea is still more recent and remarkable. 
The leaf was not brought to Europe till about the 
ebginning of the 17th century, Sugar refincries 
were already in operation in England, when in 
1664 the East India Company thought a couple of 
pounds of tea a not unroyal gift to present to the 
Queen of England. Now we consume at the rate 
of two pounds a head as the yearly allowance of 
every individual in the three kingdoms, and the 
total annual consumption of the United Kingdom 
is about 25,000 tons, or sixty millions of pounds! 
The use of this leaf is specially great in China and 
Thibet, in Russia, Holland, and England, and in 
the States and provinces of North America. The 
entire quantity consumed over this wide area, 
|among about 500 millions of men, is roughly esti- 
mated at upwards of two thousand millions of 
pounds. 

Coffee, though less a favourite among us than 
tea, is preferred to it by several of our continental 
neighbours. On the whole, perhaps the spread of 
coffee drinking the last 300 years has been more 
wonderful even than that of tea. It was not till 
the beginning of the 15th century that it was in- 
troduced into Arabia from Abyssinia. About the 
middle of the 16th, it began to be used in Con- 
stantinople, and in spite of the opposition of priests 
and Turkish doctors, it may now be considered as 
the staple minor luxury of Muhometan life. In 
|the middle of the 17th century (1652), the first 





towering stem, blooming flower, luscious fruit, |coffee-house was open in London; and now, two 


hundred years after, the yearly consumption of 
coffee in the United Kingdom has reached the 
large amount of 35 millions of pounds. The 
quantity of the coffee bean actually bought and 
sold is about 600 millions of pounds every year, 
and it is in daily use among perhaps 120 millions 
of men! 

We may pass briefly over cocoa, the ancient 


Let us now leave those substances which are | beverage and nutriment of the Mexican Incas, and 
naturally necessary to human life, and consider 
for a little those things which by habit have be- 


still the favourite in modern times of Central 
America, of Italy, and of Spain. It is consumed 
ito the extent of about 100 millions of pounds a 





In looking to modern life in this point of view, it| year, and among 50 millions of men. 
appears widely distinguished not only from that of | t 
classic times, but even from that of the middle|and drirk, unknown to that ancient life, the 


But what is the chemistry of all this new food 


manners and features of which form so great a part 
(of our study at school? What new craving in our 


By|common nature have they awakened, what old 


craving more agreeably satisfied? What is their 


| 


sustained. It is upon the results of the plant’s|sugar had already become important in Western | physiological action, in short, and upon what che- 


labours—upon the substances of the plant’s body, 
the new and usually more complex combinations 


| Asia and Northern Africa. Brought into Spain 
| by the Moors, and cultivated in Andalusia, it was 


imical constituents does it depend? Why have 
lentire nations so readily fallen into the new habits, 


which the living plant has manufactured from the/| planted in the Madeiras by the Portuguese, who|and why do they so pertinaciously cling to them ? 
simple compounds which nature presents to it—|in 1520 possessed already sixty sugar manufac- 
that the herbivorous animal can alone support/tories in the island of St. ‘Thomas alone. Thence 
itself. Out of these, by wonderful methods, which] it penetrated to America with the Spaniards, and 
We cannot explain, the plant forms starch, sugar,|became a staple article of Spanish American 


fat, aud gluten, in all their varieties. 


So formed | growth. 


by the plant, the animal eats them; digests and|cane sugar, produced chiefly in America, pass 


changes them anew by a further mysterious che- 
mistry which we are only now beginning faintly 


yearly through the hands of European and Ame- 
rican merchants, while in addition nearly 500 mil- 


to follow; and finally fits them into appropriate/lions of the same kind of sugar are extracted 
places in its own body. Thus dead nature daily | from the beet-root in Northern Europe, and con- 
labours for the food of plants; the living plant|sumed in the different countries of our more east- 


daily labours for the food of animals. In the order/ern continent. 
of nature, the plant must precede, and accompany, | sugar refining began to be practised in England 31 


It was not till the year 1659 that 


By ber fireside, in her humble cottage, the 
lonely widow sits; the kettler simmers over the 
|ruddy embers, and the blackened teapot on» the 
hot brick prepares her evening drink. Her crust 


Now, about 4500 millions of pounds of of bread is scanty; yet as she sips the warm bever- 


|age—little sweetened, it may be, with the produce 
of the sugar cane,—genial thoughts awaken in her 
mind; her cottage grows less dark and lonely, 
and comfort seems to enliven the ill-furnished 
cabin. When our suffering and wounded soldiers 
were brought down frozen and bleeding from the 
trenches before Sebastopol to the port of Balak- 
lava, the most welome relief to their sufferings 











for them. 
and worn. 


ingly unnourishing weekly ounce of tea? From 
what ever-open fountain does the daily comfort 
flow which the teacup gently brings to the care- 
worn and the weak? 

The answer we are enabled to give to these 
questions is still very imperfect. Recent chemical 
and chemico-physiological researches have indeed 
thrown much interesting light on the nature, com- 
position, and mode of action of the warm infusions 
we delight to drink, and we can so far satisfacto- | 
rily account for many of their effects. We may | 
expect our present views, however, to be materi- 
ally modified by the results of future research. 


(To be continued.) 
+. 


For “ The Friend.” 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES, 


Of Ministers and Elders, and other concerned members 
of the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia. 


THOMAS LIGHTFOOT. 
(Continued from page 54.) 

In the Yearly Meeting of that year, 1724, a 
concern arose for the well being of the members, | 
and a committee was appointed, consisting of Tho- 
mas Lightfoot and a few other Friends, to prepare 
an epistle of advice and counsel. The epistle was 
drawn up, approved by the Yearly Meeting, and 
printed for distribution among the members. A 
portion of it we insert. 

“‘Dear-and Well-beloved Friends,—In the ten- 
der love of our heavenly Father, wherewith he 
hath loved us in his dear Son Christ Jesus, do we 
salute you, earnestly praying that he who is the 
fountain of all our mercies and blessings, may | 
thoroughly sanctify the hearts of all his people 
and children everywhere. Since it hath pleased 
Divine Providence to favour the churches in these 
parts with rest and quiet, our sincere desire is, 
that all may make right use thereof, coming up 
in the one living faith, and dwelling in pure love, | 
in like manner as the primitive churches, when 
they had rest, ‘were edified, and walking in the 
fear of the Lord, and in the comfort of the Holy 
Ghost, were multiplied.’ Where any abuse that 
rest, and fall into wantonness, janglings, envy or | 
emulation, they grieve God’s Holy Spirit, and be- 
come reproachful in his sight. 

“ Dear Friends, as the Lord has been very good | 
and gracious to us, in this our solemn meeting, by | 
favouring us with his Divine power and presence, 
to the opening of our hearts in love to him, and| 
one to another; so he is pleased to bring a holy 
concern upon us, for the exaltation of his name 
and Truth, to recommend to your notice what is 
herein expressed. 

“By accounts received from our respective | 
Quarterly Meetings, we are given to understand, 
that love and unity is in a good degree continued 
‘among Friends, our meetings are kept up, and 
discipline put in practice; and by epistles from 
Rhode Island, Long Island, and Maryland, as also 
by Friends that have visited these Islands and 
parts adjacent, we are informed, that Truth pre- 
vails, and the testimony thereof is well received, 
and embraced in many places; divers being con- 
vinced, and some people come forth in the minis- 
try to the comfort of faithful Friends.” 

‘Dear Friends, We are touched with a godly 
jealousy, that the love and friendship of this world 
and spirit of it, with covetousness, pride, self- 


was a pint of hot tea, which was happily provided | on the good work of discipline, and perform other 
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this great harvest. 

‘For this end, we earnestly recommend faith- 
ful Friends, especially ministers and elders, to 
watch over the flock of Christ, in their respective 
places and stations, always approving themselves 
by their holy examples, in conversation and con- 
duct, to be such as faithfully and diligently walk 
up to the testimony of the blessed Truth, where- 
unto the Lord hath gatkered us in this his gospel | 
day. 

“It is our advice, where any are found short, 
weak or faulty they may, without partiality, be} 
admonished and sought in the spirit of love and| 
Divine charity, so that it may be seen by all, that | 
the restoring spirit of meekness and christian love | 
abounds, before church censure comes; and that} 
a gospel spirit is the spring and motive to all our 
performances, as well in discipline as worship. 
But if any decline or let fall any branch of their) 
testimony, they are to be speedily dealt with and 
censured according to the good order and dis- 
dipline established amongst us.’’ 

The epistle refers to former advices, and quotes 
some paragraphs from the last London epistle, and 
thus concludes. 

“And now, Dear Friends, having thus recom- 
mended these things to your consideration and| 
practice, we commit you to God, who is able and| 
ready to assist us in His work and service, to the| 
praise of his name, who is worthy forever.” 

“Signed on behalf and by order of the Yearly 
Meeting, held at Burlington, in the Seventh mo., | 
1724. Tuomas LiGHTFoor, 

Davip Lioyp, 
Isaac Norris.” 

In the Eleventh month, 1724, Thomas Light-| 
foot was married to Margaret Blunston, the widow 
of that valuable minister, John Blunston, and re-| 
moved to her residence near Darby. He was then | 
80 years of age,—yet as respects his labours in the | 
ministry, he was fervent and dedicated, and his| 
faculties were not impaired, nor his judgment} 
weakened. 

In the First month, 1725, he brought his cer-| 
tificate of memberskip to Darby mecting, and there 
the brief remainder of his religious labour was| 
mostly exercised. Towards the middle of the year, | 
his health failed, and it was soon apparent that 
the end of his race drew nigh. Thomas Chalkley | 
says in his Journal,— 








“In the Eighth month, 1725, I went to Darby | 
to visit our worthy aged Friend, Thomas Light- 
foot, who lay very weak in body, none expecting 
his recovery. I called as I went from home, and 
then he was very ill, and told me ‘ he thought that 
illness would conclude his time in this world, but 
said that all was well, and likewise that he had a} 
great concern upon his mind for the growth and| 
prosperity of Truth in the earth, and desired with 
tenderness of spirit, that I would give his dear! 
love to all friends ;’ and he now said, ‘I never! 
thought to see thee more, but am glad to see thee.’ 
I stayed there all night, and in the morning we 
had a comfortable heart-melting time together, in | 
which was revived the remembrance of the many 
favourable seasons of God’s love we had enjoyed 


saints and holy angels, hallelujah to God and the 


Whence this great solace to the weary | offices of love and service in the churches of Christ. | Lamb.” 
Why out of scanty earnings does the | Let us earnestly seek to the Searcher of all hearts 
ill-fed and lone one cheerfully pay for the seem-|for his Divine aid to empty us of these and all 
other hindering things, beseeching the Lord to 
cause many more worthy labourers to be fitted} 
and made willing to come forward in this part of 


“Tn the Ninth month, 1725, I was at the fune- 
ral of our worthy ancient Friend, ‘Thomas Light. 
foot. He was buried at Darby; the meeting was 
the largest that I have ever seen at that place. 
Our dear Friend was greatly beloved for his piety 
and virtue, bis sweet disposition and lively minis- 
try. The Lord was with him in bis life and death, 


{and with us at his burial.” 


Thomas Lightfoot was about 81 years of age, 
at the time of his death. 
(To be continued.) 
schemes 
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Erastus Brigham Bigelow. 
(Continued from page 52.) 

While, to meet the exigency, he was earnestly 
considering the question of “ ways and means,” 
an incident of travel recurred to his memory. In 
his stenographic journeying he had accidentally 
witnessed the process of weaving coach-lace. At 
the time, he had felt no interest in the matter— 
had taken no note of the details. He only re- 
membered that hand-looms were employed. With 
this recollection, the idea of a power-loom imme- 
diately presented itself. Two days’ study con- 
vineed him that the thing could be done. But 
another point must also be settled: would it pay? 
He was wholly unacquainted with the character 
and extent of the coach-lace business. Hiring of 
a neighbouring farmer his work-horse and old yel- 
low-bodied chaise, he starts, with characteristic 
promptness, on a tour of inquiry. The carriage 
makers of Worcester, Grafton, Framingham, Med- 
way, and Dedham, were successively visited and 
interrogated. The result was a general reference 
to Fairbanks, Loring & Co., of Boston, venders of 
the article, with whom these mechanics all dealt. 
Into Boston accordingly went the yellow chaise. 
Fairbanks & Co. settled every doubt. A coach- 
lace power-loom, they said, would certainly do 
well; but the thing had been often considered by 
the principal lace-makers, and pronounced an im- 
possibility. They expressed a wish to join with 
him in case of his succeeding—though, as they 
afterwards confessed, without the slightest faith 
in the project. 

E. B. Bigelow went home, and with no other 
guide or help than a piece of coach-lace set himself 
to the accomplishment of a task, which, up to that 
time had been deemed impossible. Spurred on by 
necessity, and encouraged by a confident hope of 
success, his mind became intensely active. To 
others, indeed, he seemed to have grown suddenly 
stupid. When spoken to, he appeared to listen, 


‘and yet showed by his silence or inapposite reply, 


that he had not understood a word. One evening 


|he was asked to show a visitor the way out. To 
‘the surprise of the latter, he took an unlighted 


candle, marched silently before him throngh a 
long, dark entry, and gravely bowed him from the 
door. During this period of mental abstraction, 
he took no note of time. He sat in the family 
circle with as little share in the conversation as if 
he had been deaf and dumb. All hints about bed- 
time were thrown away upon him, and the unmoved 
candle-stick, whose taper had expired in its socket, 
usually showed in the morning that he must have 
gone off to his rest, at some late hour, in the dark. 

The fruits of this extraordinary application soon 
appeared. Within six weeks from the time of its 
first conception, he had a power-loom in successful 





in our travels, in the work of the ministry of the 





interest and the inordinate pursuit after lawful 


operation. Let any one examine this beautiful 


gospel of Christ, and we tenderly prayed if we|and complicate piece of mechanism, in which iron 


things here below, not only obstruct the growth of|never met more in this world, we might meet in|seems to act like an intelligence, and exhibits s 
truth in some hearts, but hinder many from com-|that which is to come, where we might never part|dexterity which human fingers scarcely surpass. 


ing forward, as otherwise they might do, to carry|more, but might forever live to sing with all the|Let him consider that this machine involved all 
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the essential principles of a far more important 
one—the Brussels carpet loom; that the inventor 
was a young man not twenty-three years old, who| 
had never even looked intoa treatise on mechanics ; | 
and finally, that all this was accomplished in the| 
brief space of forty days; and he will, at least, | 
allow that the history of useful art exhibits few] 
such instances of mental and executive efficiency. | 

Thus far we have traced, with some particula-| 
rity, the ardent aspirings, the varied efforts, the| 
successive struggles and disappointments of a poor 
but persevering youth. It shows what may be 
accomplished by high aims, a fixed purpose, and 
resolute industry. It will appeal to the warm 
sympathies of those who love to contemplate the 
development of mind and character under a disci- 
pline of hardship. = * * . 

The complete success of the coach-lace loom 
brought the inventor at once into notice. Fair- 
banks, Loring & Co., of Boston, John Wright, of 
Worcester, Israel Langley, of Shirley, together 
with the inventor and his brother Horatio, united 
for the purpose of building and running the looms. 
This association afterwards became the “ Clinton 
Comany.” E. B. B. was now in a condition to 
carry out his early and long-cherished, though 
often frustrated wish in regard to education. But 
the time for that scheme had, he feit, gone by. 
He had become better acquainted with the nature 
and measure of his own capacities. He saw open- 
ing befure him a career of activity, success, and 
usefulness. To this, accordingly, he resolved to 
devote his future life. 

Soon after the Clinton Company began its ope- 
rations in Lancaster, the affairs of Freeman, Cobb 
& Co., had become so far adjusted as to liberate 
from its legal embarrassment the counterpane 
loom. One of the firm immediately contracted 
with the inventor on terms highly favourable to 
the latter, fora number of the looms. But E. B. 
Bigelow happening soon after to be in New York, 
saw there a new and different species of counter- 
pane then just introduced from England. An 
examination of this fabric convinced him not only 
that it would be more marketable than the knot- 
ted counterpane, but that it could be made at less 
cost. With a disinterestedness hardly less rare 
than his ingenuity, he advised Roberts to 
give up the contract, and thus lay aside entirely 
the very curious and perfectly successful loom al- 
ready made. He at the time agreed to invent a 
power loom for weaving this new fabric. Within 
six months from that time he had such a loom in 
successful operation. A small mill in Lancaster 








was filled with the machinery, and the business, 
steadily prosperous, has remunerated the inventor, 
and enriched others. 

After starting the coach-lace and counterpane 
establishments, E. B. Bigelow took up the ques- 


tion of weaving the ingrain or Kidderminster car-| 


pet by means of power-looms. It was no casy mat- 
ter to produce a fabric in which the figures should 
match, which should have a smooth, even face and 
perfect selvedge, and do this with a rapidity somuch 
beyond that of the hand-loom as to make it an ob- 
ject. The hand-loom weaver can, to some extent, 
meet these conditions by the exercise of his judg- 
ment. If the shuttle has not fully done its work, 
he can give the weft-thread a pull with his fingers. 
If, on measuring, he finds that the figure is get- 
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imparted to inert matter? How shall iron be 
taught to observe, to judge, and to vary its action 
with such modifications as the case may require ? | 

To the achievement of this seeming impractica-| 
bility our inventor now addressed his extraordina-| 
ry powers of analysis and concentration. A short | 
study assured him that the idea was feasible. On) 
the strength of this conviction—before he had| 


made a model or even complete drawings of the| 


machine—he entered into a written contract with | 
a company in Lowell, to furnish them with power- | 
looms for making ingrain carpets. His first loom | 
for two-ply carpets was set up within a year. In 
the matching of its figures, in evenness of surface, 


and in the regularity of its selvedges, its product | 


would give to Britain arace capable and worthy of 
maintaining her independance and honour.—The 
little denizens of a warm nursery must not be sub- 
jected, without a carefully assorted covering, to the 
piercing and relentless east or north-east winds ; 
they must not be permitted to imbibe the seeds of 
that dreadful scourge of this climate—consump- 
tion—in their walks for exercise and health ; they 
must be tended, as the future lords of the earth, 
with zealous care and judicious zeal. One-sixth of 
the deaths of young children, it must be remem- 
bered, result from cold. 
ee 
Selected. 
JACOB’S WELL.* 


far surpassed that of any hand-loom. Its average | Here, after Jacob parted from his brother, 


daily work was from ten to twelve yards; that of 
the hand-loom is about eight yards. 


He must, he could, do better than that. A se- 


His daughters lingered round this well, new-made ; 
Here, seventeen centuries after, came another, 
And talked with Jesus, wondering and afraid. 


cond loom, with various modifications and improve- Here, other centuries past, the emperor’s mother 


ments was ere long produced. By this the daily 
product was raised to eighteen yards. Still he was 
not satisfied. A third machine, with essential 


variations, at length appeared. This loom made, | 


with perfect ease, from twenty-five to twenty-seven 
yards a day. The others, of course, like his first 
counterpane loom, were thrown aside. This loom 
was started in the summer of 1841. In the au- 
tumn he went to England. During this short 
visit the manufactures of that country naturally 
drew his special regard. He at once saw that, in 
some important particulars, the English manufac- 
tures were in advance of ours. His opinion to this 
effect, frankly expressed on his return to Lowell, 


was received at first with murmurs of surprise and | 
It was not long, however, before the | 


incredulity. 
practical adoption of his suggestions showed that 
they had taken full effect. In 1842 the several 
manufacturing corporations of Lowell paid a de- 
served tribute to K. B. Bigelow’s knowledge and 
skill, by creating a new office, with a liberal salary, 
and appointing him to fill it. His duties were to 
make improvements and suggestions, and, gene- 
rally, to advise and consult with the agents of the 
respective companies. In this capacity he brought 
forward some important improvements, which 
were adopted by all the cotton mills of Lowell. 


Finding his new office too general in its character | 


and duties to give results satisfactory to himself, 
he resigned at the end of eighteen months, and 
with his retirement the office itself expired. Dur- 
ing this period he built, for the Lowell Company, 
a mill to receive his power-looms ; and thus started 


the first successful power-loom carpet factory re-| 


corded in the annals of manufacture. 
(To be continued.) 





Clothing for the Young.—Erastus Wilson says : 
Are the little highlanders whom we meet during 
three out of the four quarters of the year, under 


the guardianship of their nursery-maids, wadling | 


about the streets in our public walks and squares, 
properly protected from the cold? Are the fantas- 


tically-attired children whom we see taking an airing | 
in carriages in our parks, sufficiently and properly 


clad? If these questions can be truly answered in 
the affirmative, then, and then only, my remarks 
are needless. There can enter into the parent 
mind no more baneful idea than that of rendering 
children hardy by exposing them unnecessarily to 





ting to be too long, or too short, he remedies the 
fault by putting either more or less force to the 
lathe, as he beats up. If he perceives that the 


surface of the cloth is becoming rough, he regu- 
lates the tension of the warps. By the exercise 
of constant vigilance, skill, and judgment, he can 
approximate to the production of a complete and 


regular fabric. 


cold, and by clothing them inefficiently. I have 
known instances wherein parents acting on this 
principle have failed entirely in rearing their off- 
spring. Does nature treat her progeny thus? Does 
she not, first of all, insure the birth of her young 
only at a kindly season, and then provides them 
with downy coverings, warm nests, and assiduous 


But how shall these properties be} protectors? And we must imitate nature, if we 





Sheltered its waters with a temple’s shade. 
Here, mid the fallen fragments, as of old, 
The girl her pitcher dips within its waters cold. 


And Jacob’s race grew strong for many an hour, 
Then torn beneath the Roman eagle lay ; 


| The Roman’s vast and earth-controlling power 


Has crumbled like these shafts and stones away ; 


""c still the waters, fed by dew and showers, 


Come up as ever, to the light of day, 


| And still the maid bends downward with her urn, 


| Well pleased to see its glass her lovely face return. 
| 


| And those few words of truth, first uttered here, 


| Have sunk into the human soul and heart ; 
| A spiritual faith dawns bright and clear, 
| Dark creeds and ancient mysteries depart ; 
The hour for God’s true worshippers draws near; 
Then mourn not o’er the wrecks of earthly art: 
Kingdoms may fall, and human works decay, 
Nature moves on unchanged—Truths never pass away. 
J. F. Clarke. 
* Suggested by asketch of Jacob’s Well, and Mount 
Gerizine. 





—— 
For “ The Friend.” 
/Adherence to the Truth, the Ground of Spiritual 
Unity. 

The ground upon which our worthy forefathers 
stood, in the support and defence of Truth, was 
attained to and maintained by simple obedience 
to the teachings of the Holy Spirit in the secret 
of their hearts, whereby they were led to forsake 
their carnal reasonings, and to cleave unto God; 
with the exercise of humble, fervent and continual 
|prayer, that He might redeem them from the 
| world and its spirit, and preserve them in that in- 
ward state of waiting and watching before Him, 
|wherein alone they could be kept faithful to the 
pointings of his holy finger. By simple attention 
to * the still small voice,” they were kept alive in 
ithe Truth, and in unity one with another, in their 
‘open and secret exercises befure the Lord—speak- 
ing the same language, and minding the same 
things—with a single eye to Ais honour, who had 
called and qualified them to serve him. 
| But we read of one anciently who “ was mar- 
vellously helped till he was strong; but when he 
was strong, his heart was lifted up to his destruc- 
tion, for he transgressed against the Lord his God, 
and went into the temple of the Lord to burn in- 
cense upon the altar of incense ;” and that for'this 
unauthorized act he was called to an account by 
the priests of the Lord, who said unto him, “It 
appertaineth not unto thee, Uzziah, to burn incense 
unto the Lord, but to the priests, the sons of 
Aaron, that are consecrated to burn incense.’’ And 
we may read or remember what happened unto 
bim when he was wroth at the saying of the 
priests, and persisted in doing the thing which he 
had been advised against; how that he became 
and continued a leper, even unto the day of his 


| 
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Sees 


death, and was thrust out of the sanctuary by the | For “ The Friend.” 
priests unto whom his offerings were unsavoury. | We have received some extracts from John Bar- 
How different was the case of this unfaithful |clay’s Memorandums sent by a Friend in Iowa, 
king, who was smitten by the Lord for his disobe-| who has occasionally furnished us with informa- 
dience and frowardness, from that of the prophet | tion concerning the country, climate, soil, produc- 
Elijah, who was enabled by cleaving unto God, his | tions, &c., of that improving State. He says, in 
holy helper, to confound all the prophets of Baal !/an accompanying note, “ Immigration continues so 
and what a lesson of humility should these, with |strong into this State, it is impossible to erect 
the host of other testimonies, to the necessity and houses sufficient for each to contain one family 
sufficiency of Divine wisdom and strength, teach only. We have been favoured in the past season 
us, who are professing to seek their direction and | with plentiful crops generally, and with little ex- 


support, and to acknowledge obedience to the Holy ception, with good health. Stock and produce are 


Spirit as the ground of our unity and strength, | high for them to be in this State; wheat selling | 


lest the wall of our defence be broken down, and | for $1.30 per bushel.” 
walls of partition continue to be raised up be- | ; _ EXTRACTS. 
tween those professing the same Divine guidance,| “ Fifth month 21st.—I resume these notes, and 





and apparently solid also. O! for more humilia- 
tion, fasting, waiting! O! for !ess activity, less 
|self-conceit, less taking of the name of Christ in 
vain! May such a view of things conduce to 
drive and keep me yet nearer to the Source of all 
safety and of all succour; that I may abide in 
Him, and grow up in Him in all things who is the 
Head ! 





A Mammoth Cave in Mackinaw.—A corres. 
pondent of the Detroit Tribune, writing from 
| Mackinaw, mentions the discovery at that place of 
a remarkable cave, the entrance to which was re- 
| vealed a few days since by a rush of water during 
a storm, which washed away the surrounding earth 
‘and rubbish. The opening was about four feet 


by which our worthy predecessors were united to- |it is under a sense, greater if possible than ever, high and ten feet in width. A party of ladies and 
gether into the one body by the one Head ; whom, |of my incompetency to set forth my many feelings | gentleman, well provided with lights and cords, 
while they accounted themselves as nothing, they |and exercises, either in reference to my own con-| entered it, and after ascending gradually through 
acknowledged as all in all, and therefore did not| dition, or that of the gathered church with whom /a long and narrow alley, surrounded upon every 


stop short, or seek to go beyond his teachings, | l associate. 


I cannot recur in this place to what | side with stalactites and crystals of calcareous spar, 


for a knowledge of those things which concern the | has transpired, since I last wrote in this little book ; | which glittered like diamonds in the torchlight, 


salvation of the soul. 


suffice it to say, my soul does feebly desire to bless |suddenly found themselves in an. immense dome 


Being thus content with the simple discoveries |the great name of the Lord, my Saviour, for the or amphitheatre, two hundred and fifty feet in 


of Truth to their minds, and obedient thereto, | very thought and hope now presented before me} 
they were enabled to see eye to eye, and to walk ;—that because He lives, I live also. To be pre-| 
by the same rule, seeking that honour only which |served alive in the Truth unto this day, and once 
cometh from God, rather than the praise of men, |more to meet with and recognize my friends in the 
which has so often proved a snare to the unwatch- |Truth, in the life of it; this is indeed a favour. | 
ful, exalting them in the spirit of their minds|And to be given to know, in any measure, what | 
above the little pure witness for Truth in the secret | has aimed at the life, and is yet seeking to devour, | 
of the heart; whereby their salt hath lost its savour, |leads to some hope of a complete deliverance from | 
and has come to be trampled under foot; for, said|the snares of death. Ever since I have attended | 
our blessed Redeemer, “‘ How can ye believe who|this Yearly Meeting, my mind has been deeply | 
receive honour one of another ?”’—and again it is|exercised according to my capacity for the welfare 
queried, “ What unity hath he that believeth with |of this people. As I proceed in my pilgrimage, I 
an infidel ?”” Is not obedience to the Truth both | trust my confidence is increasing, that the great ‘ I} 
the ground of belief and of spiritual unity, and| AM,’ the King of Zion, still reigns and will reign 
the evidence of our favour and acceptance with | to the overthrow of all his enemies; and that He! 
God? If so, how can we lay claim to these, while | alone is equal to take care of his church, and to over- | 
we are serving our own wills, and following our |rule all things for the good of his little dependent 
own wisdom, instead of adhering unto the simple|ones. Yet, O! how awful do the times appear in 
leadings of the Spirit of grace, a measure of which | which we live; and howawfully critical is our stand- 
is given to us all? Is it not possible for us to be |ing among the various professions around us. Doubt- 





house.”’ 


deceiving ourselves in this matter, by regarding 
the wisdom of the flesh as Divine knowledge ; and 


less, it always has been so, perhaps more so, than 





length by two hundred and forty in width, and one 
hundred and eighty in height. 
tiful place, they then passed through a long series 
of alleys and magnificent chambers, and finally 
discovered a dim light through a crevice of the 
wall in front. 
size for passage, they passed through and found 


Leaving this beau- 


Excavating a place of sufficient 


themselves in asmall cave, near ‘* Dousman’s farm- 
They had travelled a distance of nearly 
three miles beneath the surface of the ground. 


apeaainiiianictt 
Epistle of George Fox. 

Friends and brethren in the Lord Jesus Christ, 
in whom you have all life, peace and salvation; 
walk in Him, who is your heavenly Rock and 
foundation, that stands sure, who hath all power 
in heaven and earth given unto him. So his 
power is over all! Let your faith stand in his 
power, which is over all, from everlasting to ever- 
lasting, over the devil and his power, that in the 
holy, heavenly wisdom of God, you may be pre- 


\those of any particular age may have thought. |served and kept to God’s glory, out of all snares 


being led thereby into self-confidence and self-com- | Every period has had its dangers, its temptations, |and temptations ; so that God’s wisdom may be 
placency, to become exalted above the unflattering |its responsibilities. Yet surely ours are, if not justified of all his children, in this day of his 


witness of the everlasting and unchangeable Truth ? 


———__~o——___—— 


inew, very specious snares; and when I look 
} . 
jaround, [ am ready to think, who, even among the 


| power, and they all may be faithful, serving and 


worshipping God in his spirit and truth, and va- 


An Adventurous Craft.—Moored to our wharf) highest in knowledge, in faith, or in gifts, is not|liant for it upon the earth. For, as the apostle 
is a little craft, which looks more like an oyster | fearfully liable to fall into some of these snares. | saith, “They that believe are entered into their 
boat than any thing else—which, perhaps, has/O! I have this day seen, as I think, in the light rest, and have ceased from their own works, as 


made the most adventurous voyage on record since |of the Lord, the enemy endeavouring to deceive, | God did from his.” 


the days of Ptolomy. She is called the St. Louis, 
and is only 26 tons burthen. Her master’s name 


if it be possible, the very elect. There are baits 


Now this rest is an eternal 


t. J | rest in Christ, the eternal Son of God, in whom 
already laid, golden baits, which, if they are not|every true believer hath everlasting life in Christ 


is Depeuy, and he belongs to Matamoros, Mexico. |seen and shunned, will even devour those who de-| Jesus, their rest and everlasting day. For Christ, 


Finding himself in Leghorn, on the Mediterranean, 
Mr Depeuy determined, actuated by a love of ad- 
veture, to purchase this small sloop, which only 
draws four feet of water, and to return home in 
her. He manned her with three sailors, and load- 
ed her with fruit, and after a stormy passage of 


eighty days during which he was baffled about by | 


contrary winds, he finally arrived safely at New 
Orleans, after paying the sum of fifteen dollars fees 
at the Quarantine Station. We visited this little 
craft yesterday, and were astonished at her exploits 
when we surveyed her diminutive proportions. 
The Captain must be an excellent sailor. 
tends going to Matamoros in her, and as a tribute 


to his sailor genius, we think the Quarantine |a clean separation will take place between the chaff 


Board should refund him the fees paid, and the city 
should not exact any wharfage. The venturous 
little bark lies at the foot of St. Peter street, in the 
Second District, and as she is a real curiosity, 
our citizens should not fail to visit her.—. O. 
Delta. 


|vour them. 


iried away, as with a sweeping flood, by that which 
|they are now swimming in; unless the Lord pre- 
|vent, I see not how this Society can escape being 
‘landed, yea stranded, onarock. Every day, eve- 
ry fresh occasion of witnessing the spirit and pro- 
ceedings of these times, convinces me beyond all 
hesitation, that we are fast verging to a crisis,— 
an alarming crisis, and a shaking, sifting crisis, 
when every foundation will be discovered, every 
covering removed. 





'us, and do we not own him and follow him? Yet 
and the wheat, and nothing will be able to endure 
the refining heat of that day, beside the beaten 
gold. ©! how loose, how crude, how mixed are 
the views of many: how accommodating, how 
shifting is the ground they stand upon; how lofty 
and superficial is their edifice, though beautiful, 








I see not bow some, who now take/|the Rest, bruiseth the serpent’s head, and through 
the lead amongst us, will or can escape being car-|death destroyeth death and the devil, the power 


of death and his works; he is the Eternal Rest, 
that giveth eternal life to his sheep. Christ ful- 
filleth the prophets, and all the figures, shadows, 
and ceremonies, as in the Old Testament, and all 
the promises are yea and amen in Christ, who was 
the eternal Rest to all true believers in the apos- 
tles’ days, and ever since, and is so now. Christ 
is the beginning and the ending, the first and the 
last, who is ascended above all principalities, 


d. And though many will say, | powers, thrones, and dominions, that he might 
He in-|‘ Lo here is Christ, and lo there!’ is he not with | 


fill all things. For by Jesus Christ all things 
were made and created, whether they be things 
in heaven, or things in the earth; and he is the 
eternal Rest. They that believe are entered into 
Christ, their eternal Rest, in whom they have 
eternal life and peace with God. Wherefore, I 
say again, in Him who is your Rest, live and 
abide ; for in Him ye are happy, and his blessings 
will rest upon you. God Almighty keep and pre- 
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serve you all, his true believers, in Christ your| sentiment in our own country, may be deteriorated | sana slain! All are eager to learn the particulars, and 


Rest and Peace this day, Amen. G. F. 
London, the 18th of the Twelfth month, 1684-5. 





A Child Rescued by a Dog.—As one of the 
New York city cars was passing down Fulton 
street, a few days since, a lady, with a little girl, 
attempted to pass in front, the child being ahead. 
Before the driver could hold up, the child was 
nearly under the horses’ feet, when a large New- 
foundland dog, seeing it, bounded to her, and 


taking her in his mouth, rescued her from immi-| 


nent danger of being trampled to death, brought | 
her to the almost distracted mother, and laid her 
down. He looked up and wagged his tail, and 
gave a short bark, expressive of his delight, and 
away he went.— Ledger. | 
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Friends who intend sending children to West- 
town Boarding-School by the West Chester cars, 
are requested to observe that the time for leaving 
the Depot in the afternoon, has been changed 
from half past 3 to half past 2 o'clock. 








We are sometimes fearful lest we in this coun- 
try who have a testimony to bear, against war in| 
all its relations, its origin, its accompanyments, 
and its consequences, should not be sufficiently on 
our guard against the feeling of interest, and the} 
excitement, that are naturally awakened by tidings 
of battles and victories. There is some danger, 
while eagerly perusing the high-wrought descrip- 
tions of an engagement, or the flourishing state- 
ments of a despatch, that we may have our feel- 
ings so far leavened into sympathy with the com- 
batants, on one side or the other, as to allow our- | 
selves to overlook, or at least but partially admit 
into consideration, the intensity of human misery, | 
and the enormous aggregate of wickedness which 
every battle must inevitably exhibit. It is well 
for all to bear in mind, that such is the constitu- 
tion of human nature, that even the recital of 
actions and scenes which was at first heard with a 
thrill of horror, if frequently repeated, grows less | 
and less repulsive, and the sensibility may be thus | 
gradually and almost unconsciously blunted, until | 
the heart becomes callous to the record of the de-| 
struction of human life, especially when accompa- 
nied with glowing pictures of what are styled bril- 
liant feats of arms, and we can read of the heaps 
of mangled victims that have fallen in the field, or 
been slaughtered in the trenches, with almost 
frigid indifference, at least without those feelings 
of sorrow and repugnance, with which they should 
fill the breast of the true and sensitive disciple of 
the Prince of Peace. 

Certain it is that the sinful feelings in which 
war originates and is carried on are contagious; 
and will gradually insinuate their poison into 
the heart that is not preserved by Divine Grace, 
so as not only to demoralize the nations engaged 
in it, but by its false assumption of glory, of 
bravery, and of its necessity for the support or 
defence of a good cause, will tend to deprave the 
tone of moral fecling in others who are lookers 
on; and thus stealthily prepare them to regard 





‘ . . w iving utterance to their inwrought 
scenes of bloodshed and rapine, the sufferings of| #°Urs before were giving : B 


THE FRIEND. 


by the iniquitous war now going on in Europe. 
We think that for some time past there has been 
no little evidence of an improved state of feeling | 
among professing Christians of nearly all denomi- 
|nations upon the subject of war. The tone of the 
religious periodicals, indeed we may say of a large | 
part of the public press, has been very different | 
from what it was during, and for several years 
after the European wars which terminated with | 
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each one coolly calculates the political results of such a 
victory. How few, alas! consider it in its moral rela- 
tions, and reflect that, in all human probability, from 
the previous character of the fallen, the great majority 
of them have been hurried into the presence of an 
angry God, and all the terrors of an endless perdition. 
Few, comparatively few, fall on the battle-field with 
the hope of beaven in their heart. On the contrary, 
amidst the smoke and noise of deadly and fiendish 


| strife, not only is temporal life in many a one ex- 


tinguished, but disembodied spirits are driven forth 


the downfall of Napoleon Ist. It has been more|into incurable despair and anguish. Hell is peopled 
generally denounced as an almost unmitigated from the battle-field, and hence the news of such a 


evil, and more willingly admitted to be, in every 
aspect, contrary to the benign precepts of the gos- 
pel of Christ. This is attributable, without doubt, 


to the increase, or more general diffusion of the| 


light of Truth, which has brought these convictions 
home to the minds of men of serious reflection ; 


and as the bloody scenes and false theories, which | 


blunt the sense of right and rouse the passions 


from which war springs, have had but little play 


during the long peace which the greater part of| 


the civilized world has so long enjoyed, the con- 
viction of the sinfulness and inexpediency of war 
has been more boldly and more freely avowed. 
But now that the public eye is once more directed 


to the manceuvring and deadly encounter of hos-| 


tile armies, and a systematic effort is making to 
enlist the feelings of the belligerents in their na- 
tional quarrel, we must anticipate a check to this, 
and that the voice of Truth will be disregarded 
amid the excitement and the false eclat of the de- 
structive contest. 

After all that has been admitted by many of the 
prominent teachers in different professions of the 
Christian religion, it is amazing how they can be 
satisfied to inculcate the idea that Christians may 
take any part in the horrible scenes of war; and 
that they do not feel the duty which is incumbent 
upon them, to bear a full and unwavering testimony 
against it under every circumstance. It is but of 
small moment to speak, in terms however strong, 
of the dreadful realities of war, and to desire the 
time to come when it shall be learned no more, 
| while the voice is not raised against war itself, as 
| being directly opposed to the religion of Christ, | 
|and therefore that it must be unlawful for achristian | 
to engage in it. We take the following from the 
Presbyterian, and we might suppose, with the 
views expressed in the extract, that highly re- 
spectable paper, the exponent of the principles and 
| feelings of a large body of professing christians, 
| would be found freely and firmly opposing war and 
jevery thing connected with it; but such does not 
|appear to be the case. 


| 
| We think he must indeed have been a “re- 





markable Christian” who could continue “actively 
| engaged” in an occupation the “essence” of which | 
| was to render him “ defiant of God and lost to all| 


' 

moral purity.” 
“Tn the memoirs of that remarkable Christian, Colo- | 
nel Blackader, we notice the frequent lamentations he} 
uttered at the exceedingly depraved character of the 
soldiery under his command. Their profanity and lib- 
ertinism shocked his sensibilities, and during a march, 
he was sometimes constrained to ride far enough in ad- | 
vance of them to escape the sound of their fearful im-| 
pieties. On several occasions, after battle, he walked 
over the field of blood to place himself within reach of| 
the emphatic preaching of the dead who were strewn 
over it; and this preaching was not the less impressive 
as it came from the silent corpses of those who a few 


|depravity in foul and odious blasphemies. Of such 


|contest as that which has just taken place in the 
| Crimea, should be received, not with exultation and 
|shoutings, but with tearful eyes, that so many have 
| perished for time and eternity. This is no sickly senti- 
mentality, as some would style it, but sober reason; 
for one soul, in its endless destinies, is worth more 
than a kingdom, and a lost soul is beyond any price of 
|redemption. Let Christians guard themselves against 
| the hardening influence which even the rumors of war 
| May produce, and pray for the time when ‘war shall be 
| learned no more.’ ” 


| This is strong language, but in an article im- 
mediately following the above, after quoting from 
an account furnished by one of the participants in 
}an engagement with the Indians on our frontiers, 
|in which a most flippant, heartless description is 
given of the slaughter of the poor creatures, many 
of them women and children. The editor says— 
“ While it may be necessary to punish the Indians for 
| the massacres committed by them, it is certainly to be 
| deplored that any human heart can witness their de- 
| struction with feelings so utterly unfeeling.” 
| Is it not “to be deplored” that the murder of 
men, women, and children, should be spoken of as 
a thing ‘necessary’ among a people professing to 
| be the disciples of Him who came into the world 
to save men’s lives, to redeem them from all 
iniquity, and translate them into his blessed king- 
dom where nothing can hurt or destroy ? 








SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


EUROPE.—News from Liverpool to Tenth mo. 13th. 

The War.—tThe allied fleet, which, according to the 
last news, had sailed from Sebastopol on a secret ex- 
| pedition, anchored off Odessa on the 8th ult. The force 
consisted of 8 ships of the line, 27 steamers and one 
other vessel. An immediate bombardment was expected. 
Since the destruction of the corn ports in the Sea of 
| Azoff, the Russian army in the Crimea has received its 
| supplies, principally from Odessa. The Emperor of Rus- 
| sia arrived at Odessa on the 22d of Ninth mo., and left 
the next day for Nicolaieff to attend a council of war. 
French troops were being concentrated on the Danube. 
A despatch from Gortschakoff states, that the allies had 
advanced from Eupatoria, threatening Perekop, but had 
retired on meeting the advance posts of the Russian left 
flank. The Invalide Russe gives a detailed account of 
the losses of the garrison of Sebastopol in the final 
struggle, as follows. Killed 2684, wounded 6058, con- 
tusions 1205, missing 1754; total 11,701. The same 
journal states that the Russians lost 1500 men on the 
10th of Eighth mo., and from 500 to 600 men a day, from 
that time up to Ninth mo. 5th, making a loss of between 
25,000 and 30,000 men in the last month of the defence. 
The garrison at Kars still holds out, though reduced to 
great extremes. Part of Omar Pacha’s force was ad- 
vancing from Batoum, to attempt to raise the blockade. 
The Turkish force now at Kars numbers 10,000. In a 
cavalry engagement near Kars, the Turks were defeated 
by the Russians. The Turks had about 400 men killed. 
In the Baltic, the allies had destroyed a number of small 
vessels in the Gulf of Bothnia. The bombardment at 
Riga is stated to have injured one of the batteries con- 
siderably. The Russians were actively engaged in re- 
pairing Sweaborg, and increasing its defences. 

FRANCE.—Great exertions were being made to rein- 
force the army in the Crimea. Large numbers of sick 
and wounded men were constantly returning to France. 


noncombatants who are invaded, and the desola-| materials armies are generally composed, and it seems| The hospital accommodations for the wounded at Con- 


tion of the widows and orphans whose natural| to be of the essence of war that those actively engaged 
supporters and guardians have been ruthlessly|in it become defiant of God and lostyto all moral 
slain, as at most but evils that are inevitable, and | P¥t'ty. : ’ : 

hich . es +f “ When this unquestionable fact is remembered, how 
which ought not to stand in the way of gratifying ap 


. . : palling is such intelligence as that recently received, 
their thirst for conquest or of seeking to revenge of thirty thousand men killed in a single battle! Se- 
their real or supposed wrongs. 


In this way, public | bastopol has fallen ! is the announcement ; thirty thou. 





| stantinople, had been vastly increased, but were still 
quite inadequate for the reception of the thousands sent 
there. About 70 per cent. of the wounded die. 

DENMARK.—The Danish government has invited all 
maritime powers, including the United States, to meet 
in Congress at Copenhagen next month, to settle the 
question of the Sound Dues. 
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ENGLAND.—The Bank of England returns state the 


are eleven. 


Two run on the Columbia from Astoria, | 





Third-day afternoons, and will furnish pupils with tickets 


amount of notes in circulation at £20,292,555, being an | one from Fort Vancouver, and one from the Cascades to | and accompany them to West Chester. Those who go 


increase of £129,870; and the stock of bullion in both | 


departments, £12,399,281, showing a decrease of £449,- | Willamette to Carrelles, (head of steamboat navigation,) | a person in attendance. 


647, when compared with the previous return. A meet- | 
ing of the creditors of DeLisle & Janvrim had been held, | 


Portland, two to Oregon City. Three ply on the Upper 


and two between Cascade City and the Dalles. 
North- Western Emigration.—The great North-Western 


by the morning train will be furnished with tickets by 
To those who procure tickets 
/as directed, the fare from Philadelphia to the School, 
including baggage, will be one dollar, which will be 


and the statement of their affairs was very satisfactory. | stream of emigrants crosses the Mississippi at Daven-| charged atthe School. All baggage should be distinctly 


The British ships Rodney, Albion, London, Leander and | 
Wasp, have received orders to proceed, under the com- | 
mand of Admiral Stopford, to the coast of Italy. 

will begin their mission, it is said, in the Bay of Naples. 
There had been no further advances in the rate of inte- 
rest, and consols remained at 873. The Liverpool cot- 
ton market was much depressed, and prices had further | 
receded. 
nearly 4d. Sales of the week, 31,000 bales. 
advanced ls. per bbl. 

MEXICO.—The latest accounts from Mexico state that 
Alvarez has resigned the Presidency, owing to his ad- 
vanced years and feeble health, and General Comonfort 
has been elected to fill the vacancy. 

BRAZIL.—Dates from Para state, that the cholera 
had prevailed in that city and province with great vio- 
lence and fatality. Above 8000 persons had died in the 
province. The disease had also reached the cities of 
Bahia and Rio Janeiro. 

UNITED STATES.—The commercial marine of the | 
United States now exceeds that of any other nation. It} 
consisted, in the year 1854, of 40,500 vessels with a ton- 
nage of 5,661,416. Great Britain and Colonies have 
30,960 vessels and a tonnage of 5,043,270. The com- 
mercial marine of all the rest of Europe is not equal to 
that of either Great Britain or the United States. 

Foreign Immigration.—During the week past, 6555 
foreign immigrants arrived at the port of New York, on 
board vessels from British and German ports, bringing | 
with them in cash, money to the amount of $245,075, or | 
an average of thirty-eight dollars for every man, woman 
and child. The real amount of cash means is thought 
to be much larger, as it is said to be a well ascertained 
fact that the German immigrants do not report all they 
bring with them. It is estimated that the immigrants 
of the last year have brought about thirteen millions 
of dollars in ready money into the country. 

Yellow Fever —According to the weekly record, 2584 
persons died of yellow fever in New Orleans, during the 
recent prevalence of the epidemic. The New Orleans 
Delta says that the new discovery of inoculation as a 
protection against yellow fever has been tried in three | 
thousand cases in that city, this season, with entire | 
success. There appears to be no doubt of the local | 
origin of the fever, and that it originated the present | 
year in New Orleans. 


Flour had 





port, (lowa.) Its magnitude the past season may be 
inferred from the income of the ferry at that place, which 


They | has amounted, it is said, to upwards of ninety thousand | 


dollars. 


Judicial Decision—The Asheville (N. C.) Spectator) 


says, that recently, at Jackson Superior Court, Judge 
Manly decided that a person professing the doctrines of 


Some sales had been made at a decline of} Universalism, was an incompetent witness in the Courts} West Chester P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 


of that State, and, in consequence, two or three wit- 
nesses of that persuasion were ruled out. 

Newly Discovered Island.—A Nantucket whaling vessel 
has discovered a new island in the South Pacific Ocean. 
It is situated about two hundred and fifty miles south 
of Desolation Island, and the ship which encountered it, 
took from it in less than a week’s time, four hundred 
barrels of sea elephant oil. 

Dreadful Hurricane.—Late advices from St. Domingo 


state that a tremendous hurricane was experienced | 


;marked West-town, and with the name of the owner, 
|and should be sent directly to the depot. 

The West-town office is at Friends’ Bookstore, No. 
| 84 Arch street, where all small packages for the pupils 
left before 12 o’clock on Sixth-days, will be forwarded, 
| All letters for the pupils and others at the School, should 
| be sent by mail, directed to West-town Boarding-School, 
Packages should 
| be distinctly marked and put up in a secure manner, so 
that their contents will not be liable to be lost by hand- 
|ling. The stage will leave West Chester for the School, 
during the winter session, on Second, Fourth, and Seventh- 
| days, on the arrival of the morning cars from the city, 
|and from the School to West Chester on the same days, 
}to meet the morning cars for Philadelphia. The fare 
for each passenger to and from West Chester by the 
| stage, will be 25 cents. When special conveyances at 
otber times are provided at the School, an extra charge 


there, which blew down nearly one-third of the houses| will be made. 


of the city, tore up an immense number of cocoa-nut | 


and other trees, and almost entirely destroyed the grow- 
ing crops. Several merchant vessels were injured, and 
two men-of-war ships wrecked. 

The Cork Tree in the United States.—The cork tree, 
which flourishes naturally in the south of Europe, is an 
evergreen, about twenty or thirty feet in height. 
substance denominated cork is the outer bark, which 
sometimes grows two or three inches in thickness. From 
the Patent-Office the seed has been distributed to a num- 
ber of States to test its adaptation to our climate. 

Difference in the Set of Tides.—Professor Bache notes 
the following singular difference in the motion of the 
tides in the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. On our own 
coast, in the Atlantic, they flow from east to west; on 
the coast of Great Britain, from west to east; and on 
the Pacific their motion is circular, they sweep round by 
Asia, turn and flow back. 

Great Fire—On the night of the 16th, a desolating 
fire occurred at Bloomington, Ill. Two persons lost 
their lives, and others were injured. The destruction of 
property is estimated at $150,000. 

Deaths by Violence, in California.—From First mo. 1st 
to Eighth mo. Ist, 1855, 320 persons were put to death 
by lynching and murder, and two persons were exe- 
cuted according to law. 

Large Casting.—A few days since, an iron girder was 


Banks.—The Secretary of the Treasury has published |cast at Oram’s foundry in Philadelphia, the length of 
a statement of the condition of the Banks of the United |which was 70 feet with a spring of 10 feet, and the 
States, according to returns, nearest to First month Ist, | weight nearly eight tons. This is said to be the largest 
1855. It appears that the number of banks and branches | casting ever made in this country. 
was 1300, having a capital of $332,000,000. Their cir- 
culation amounted to $186,952,000 ; the specie in their RECEIPTS 
vaults to $53,944,545; real estate held by them, $24,- | , SBUBIEIUS. 

073,801. In 1837, the banking capital in the United; Received from Z. Hampton, agt., Io., $2, to 10, vol. 
States, was $290,000,000; the circulation $149,000,000; | 28, and for Rd. Mott, $2, to 35, vol. 28, E. Bundy, $2, | 
and the specie held by the banks, $37,915,000. | to 42, vol. 29, Jos. Embree, $2, to 14, vol. 29, Thos. D. 

Kansas.—The contest respecting the institutions of} Langstaff, $2, vol. 25; from Jas. Bell, Pa., $2, vol. 28; 
this territory continue to be carried on with earnest- | from Jehu Fawcett, agt., O., $44, for Jos. Painter, Theo. 
ness, and the Free State and the Pro-slavery party seem | Mourland, Jos. Lynch, J. Carr, J. R. Carr, Ind., M. How- 
alike sanguine of ultimate success. In Georgia and jell, A- —. a Coaeh. Deen, See, Paes = 
Alabama there have been movements to raise funds,|each, vol. 29, Saml. Street, Anna Macy, C. Allen, $2 
“for the purpose of equipping and sending to Kansas |each, vol. 28, Lewis B. Walker, $4, vols. 26 and 27, 
sound and reliable southern emigrants and slaves, with | Danl. Test, $4, vols. 26 and 27, M. W. Woolman, $4, 
a view to sustain there a preponderating influence.” So} vols. 28 and 29, Mary Brown, $2, to 30, vol. 29, Wm. 
far, the Free State men appear to have a majority of the | Fisher, $2, to 27, vol. 29, Ruth Stanley, $2, to 19, vol. 
actual residents on their side, notwithstanding their} 20; from _ W. Satterthwaite, per J. Elliott, O., $2, 
elections are controlled by the people of Missouri. to 12, vol. 29. 

The Western Plains.—Accounts from Fort Laramie 
have been received to Ninth mo. 29th. General Harney| 4 stated meeting of the “Female Society of Phila- 
was about to leave that post to establish a fort at White | delphia for the Relief and Employment of the Poor,” 
Earth River, to overawe the Winnebagoes. The Brule | wij] be held at the House of Industry, No. 70 N. Seventh | 
Indians had agreed to deliver up the murderers of the | street, on Seventh-day, 3d inst., at 34 oclock, p.m. 
mail party. The Chief, Little Thunder, was not killed | - 
at the battle of Blue Water. Winter had set in with 
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unusual severity. Col. Sumner, with seven companies 
of cavalry, was en route for Fort Laramie. 

Ship Building.—The prospects of an improved freight- 
ing business from the United States to Europe, in con- 
nection with the probability, that the numerous vessels 
now in the war service, will be required for an inde- 
finite period, has given an impulse to ship building in 
the United States, and the ship carpenters of Boston, 
New York, &c., are said to have full orders for the next 
six months, at advanced prices. 

Philadelphia.—Interments last week, 178. 


Second-day, the 5th of Eleventh month next. The pupils} 
will be conveyed from the city, by railroad, to West | 
Chester, where conveyances will be in waiting to take | 
|them to the School, on the arrival of the morning and 


The winter session of the School will commence on} 


West-town, Tenth mo., 2d, 1855. 





INDIAN CIVILIZATION. 


A man Friend is wanted to assist on the farm at 
Tunessassah, and to aid in carrying out the concern 





The| for the improvement of the Indians. 


JosePH ELKINTON, 
377 S. Second street. 

Tuomas Evans, 
180 Arch street. 


Application may be made to 


Philad., Tenth mo., 1855. 





WEST-TOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 
Wanted, a Teacher of the Classical Department in this 
Institution. 
Application may be made to either of the undersigned, 
members of the Committee. 
Samvev Hitzes, Wilmington, Del. 


Tuomas Evans , 
SAMUEL BETTLE, Jr. } Philads. 








Diep, on the 4th of Tenth month, at the residence of 
Calvin Cooper, in Columbiana county, Ohio, Ann Mit- 
LER; a member and elder of Sandy Spring Monthly and 
Particular Meeting, in the 81st year of her age. She 
endured a painful illness of several weeks, with much 
Christian patience, and appeared to make a peaceful 
close. 

, on the 20th ult., at Bedford, Pa., Exizapets 
R., wife of Abram M. Taylor, of Cincinnati, in the 47th 
year of her age. This dear Friend was in early life 
favoured with a precious visitation of redeeming love, 
and yielding obedience to the impressions then made 
on her mind, she was strengthened to turn her back on 
the fashions and vanities of the world, and to follow 
her Redeemer in the path of self-denial. Continuing 
under the restraining influence of the cross of Christ, 
she became exemplary in life and conversation, and 
possessing a sound judgment, though of a gentle spirit, 
her counsel was highly valued by her friends, who have 
the consoling belief, that having submitted to the purify- 
ing operations of Divine grace, she has been admitted 
into that “city that hath no need of the sun, neither of 
the moon, to shine in it, for the glory of God doth light- 
en it, and the Lamb is the light thereof.” 

, at his residence near Burlington, N. J., on the 
22d of Tenth month, Pau, Jenneys, (formerly of 
Sandwich, New Hampshire,) in the 66th year of 
his age; a member of Burlington Monthly Meeting. 
Our dear Friend, having in early life, from religious 
conviction, joined the Society of Friends, he was firm 
and consistent in maintaining its principles. At various 
times prior to his last sickness, he evinced his belief, 








jthat his continuance would be short, and that his 


“work was done.” During his illness, he was patient 
and trustful, and enabled to make the Lord his refuge. 
He spoke instructively to those about him, and although 
humble in applying to himself the comforting texts 
which he recited, his friends rejoice in the consoling 





| afternoon gars, on Second-day, the 5th, and Third-day, | 
|the 6th of Eleventh month. The children will get their | 
baggage the day after their arrival. The cars leave the | 
depot, south side of Market street, above Eighteenth, 


persuasion, that he has realized his hope, (which was 
based upon his Saviour’s merit and mercy,) of admit- 
tance through the gates of praise within the walls of 
salvation. 


—_—_—eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee eee 


————et 








(formerly Schuylkill Fifth street,) at half past 7 o’clock, 





Miscellaneous.—March of Improvement.—Six years ago 


A. M., and at half past 2 o’clock, p.m. The agent of the 
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not a steamer plied on the rivers in Oregon. Nowthere jeehecl will be at the railroad depot on Second and| No. 3 Ranstead Place, Fourth above Chestnut street. 
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